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Comment peans. It is worth recalling that the original con- 
RS ference of officials held in March, 1951, was not 


WORSE THAN EVER 


HE final federal scheme for Central ‘Africa* 
prepared by the conference held in London in 
January ought to be decisively rejected. Except 
for some improvements (notably that no powers 
for the compulsory acquisition of land for federal 
purposes may be used to acquire African lands 
for settling immigrants) the scheme confirms our 
worst fears. It provides for the establishment of 
full responsible government with the single check 
of an African Affairs Board. This Board is now 
to be a standing committee of the legislature, com- 
posed of three elected African members and the 
three European members charged with special 
responsibility for African interests. These six men 
will be subject to all the political pressure which 
can be brought to bear on them. They will be 
constantly torn between their duty to their African 
constituents and their desire to participate fully 
in the work of the legislature and in any political 
parties which may develop within it. If they appeal 
over the heads of their colleagues to the Governor- 
General to reserve his assent to a differentiating bill, 
they will be held responsible for any political 
breakdown that may occur. This is an impossible 
and intolerable position for a Member of Parlia- 
‘ment. It means that either the federation must 
constantly run the risk of constitutional crisis, or 
differentiating measures will be passed—as they 
have always been passed in Southern Rhodesia— 
without intervention from Whitehall. The other 
possibility, that nobody will desire to differentiate, 
seems to be remote, considering that in the legisla- 
ture Southern Rhodesia is to hold 17 out of the 35 
seats, and that African representation is to be con- 
fined to nine members, three of whom will be Euro- 


*The Federal Scheme, Cmd. 8754 (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1s. 6d.) and Report by the Conference on Federa- 
tion, Cmd. 8753 (H.M. Stationery Office, Is.). 


called to draw up a scheme for federation but for 
a ‘fresh examination of the problem’ of the closer 
association of Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to consider whether 
it is possible . . . for them to formulate proposals 
for a further advance . . . which they can recom- 
mend to the Governments of these territories and 
to H.M. Government in the United Kingdom.* 
That conference produced a report which was 
rejected by African opinion—and in our view, 
rightly rejected. We argued at the time that the 
proposals for an African Affairs Board and for a 
Minister for African Interests would be either 
nullified in practice or rejected altogether by Euro- 
pean spokesmen, as being in effect a continuance 
of the hated control of the Colonial Office. This 
is precisely what has happened: the Board has 
been weakened and the Minister rejected. We now 
have the position that the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment is to be asked to surrender effective contro! 
over a new State, with its constitution heavil\ 
weighted in favour of a small minority and with 
no possibility of African advance except by the 
grace of that minority. 

It is argued that the Europeans especially resent 
the suggestion that they cannot be entrusted with 
the power which this scheme would give to them. 
Bitter experience in South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia, not to mention other historical examples. 
refutes this argument. In addition. we have had 
clear intimations from European leaders of the 
future they envisage for the new country. The 
federation, said Sir Godfrey Huggins in London. 
will be under the control of Europeans ‘for thes 
are the only people fit to be in control.” The 
Africans ‘are quite incapable of playing a full 
part. If you had studied them you would realise 
how hopeless they are.’ Therefore there was no 
intention of widening the franchise for Africans 
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Mr. Welensky* appears to envisage a respectable 
form of apartheid, with large-scale European 
immigration which, in his view, is regarded as 
essential ‘ on all sides (or on all sides that matter).’ 
The Capricorn African Society regards a vote for 
federation in Southern Rhodesia as a vote for ‘a 
senior partnership in Central Africa’ and is con- 
vinced that Cecil Rhodest would have asked 
Southern Rhodesian opponents of federation the 
simple question, ‘ will you withhald your support 
when it is so badly needed, just because you fear 
not to get the better of a few Colonial Office 
officials?’ (our italics). ; 

_ It is hardly surprising that African opposition 
to federation remains firm. It is supported by 
eminent authorities in this country, by the mission- 
ary bodies which have advocated postponement, 
and by large sections of the British people. It is 
to be hoped that the British public will take the 
strongest possible line against the imposition of 
this monstrous scheme on Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, for whose protection they are constitu- 
tionally responsible. 


THE FARMER’S MONEY 


hee up our factual note on agricul- 
tural marketing and improvement funds in 
February, Mr. John Hynd, M.P., has sent us some 
information on the African Farming Improvement 
Fund in Northern Rhodesia. This fund is managed 
by a committee consisting of the Director of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary for Native Affairs, the Pro- 
vincial Commissioners of the two provinces in 
which it operates, the manager of the Maize Con- 
trol, one European Member of Legislative Council 
representing African Interests, and four Africans, 
two from each province. The representation of 
the farmers is therefore reasonably satisfactory. 
The bulk of the Fund is derived from the Maize 
Control Board, which pays out to the African 
farmer a sum less than it receives when it sells his 
maize. What happens to the difference? This 
is a question which can arouse fierce resentment, 
particularly if it is suspected that the money 
actually finds its way by devious channels into the 
pockets of non-farmers. This is not the case in 
Northern Rhodesia. In the last year (1951) for 
which full figures are available, the Fund spent over 
£12,000 on water supplies, nearly £20,000 on agri- 
cultural equipment (including tractors) for sale to 
‘farmers, £2,431 for fertilisers, and £14,878 for con- 
struction of sheds. A farmers’ co-operative society 


* See Development of Central Africa through Federa- 
tion, article in Optima, December, 1952. Published by 
the Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa. 

+ What would Rhodes have Done? Capricorn Afri¢an 
Society, P.O. Box 170, Salisbury, 


received a loan of £500, and £6,531 was paid in 
bonuses to improved farmers. These farmers work 
under the supervision of the Department of Agri- 
culture, carrying out an approved crop rotation, 
taking steps to conserve their soil, and using manure 
and fertilizers. Their bonus is paid on each acre 
of properly cultivated land. This is a wise, construc- 
tive use of the farmers fund, which might well be 
studied elsewhere. In the past there have been 
complaints that the Fund held back too much in 
its own hands—the sum at the end of 1951 was still 
£154,390. This surplus will naturally be reduced 
as the number of improved farmers grows, but it is 
to be hoped that Northern Rhodesia will not allow 
a ‘repetition of the Cotton Price Fund in Uganda 
under the old régime, where the surplus left over 
after price stabilisation was provided for was 
expended largely on general development by the 
Legislative Council. It is right that farmers should 
make a contribution to the general welfare of their 
country, but they should know what it is for and 
how much it is to be when they actually pay it. 


NOTE FOR NIGERIA 


jie Hansard Society’s report on Problems of 
Parliamentary Government in Colonies* is 
rather sketchy and tentative in approach, but it 
does touch on some emerging problems which are 
worthy of consideration. It might be read with 
profit in Nigeria at the present time, particularly its 
section on the democratic idea,- illuminated by the 
following quotation from John Stuart Mill :— 


. a people may prefer a free government, but 
if, from indolence, or carelessness, or cowardice, 
or want of public spirit, they are unequal to the 
exertions necessary for preserving it; if they will not 
fight for it when it is directly attacked; if they can 
be deluded by the artifices used to cheat them out 
of it; if by momentary discouragement, or temporary 
panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for an individual, they 
can be induced to lay their liberties at the feet of 
even a great man, or trust him with powers which 
enable him to subvert their institutions; in all these 
cases they are more or less unfit for liberty: and 
though it may be for their good to have had it 
even for a short time, they are unlikely long to 
CnjOy 20"... 

Again, representative institutions are of little 
value, and may be a mere instrument of tyranny or 
intrigue, when the generality of electors are not 
sufficiently interested in their own government to 
give their vote, or if they vote at all, do not bestow 
their suffrages on public grounds, but sell them for 
money, or vote at the beck of someone who has 
control over them, or whom for private reasons they 
desire to propitiate.’ 


The second paragraph might usefully be dis- 
played in public places in Lagos, together with 
excerpts from Mr. Storey’s report on the conduct 
of the late lamented Town Council. 


* Hansard Society, 39, Millbank, London, S.W.1. 12s. 


Down to the Roots 


WE spent the year 1952 trying to get to the roots 
of colonial policy. It is at the roots, after all, 
that a plant flourishes or dies, and we had long felt 
that attention should be concentrated there rather 
than in the blossom. On the whole, the policy sur- 
vives the experiment. We still think, for example, 
that colonial workers need trade unions and should 
be encouraged to build them, that farmers will and 
do benefit by organising co-operatives, that demo- 
cratic local government is the only practical and 
desirable alternative to bureaucracy, and that any 
policy which works against instead of with the 
forces of growing nationalism is futile as well as 
retrogressive. But facts have to be faced. This 
policy has long ago captured the Colonial Office: 
why doés it so often fail to capture the Colonies? 


It does not always fail, by any means. There 
are notable successes in West Africa and the West 
Indies, some hard-won achievements in Malaya, 
striking innovations in Uganda, and less con- 
spicuous advances in nearly every territory. But 
everywhere there is still a long way to go. Even 
where the principles of policy are well established, 
the most searching questions require to be asked. 


We have tried, as our Annual Report published 
on page 6 indicates, to seek some of the answers. 
What does ‘ partnership’ mean in a multi-racial 
society—partnership between racial communities 
or between individuals? If the former, is it com- 
patible with democracy, or merely a stage on the 
way? If the aim is democracy, through what kinds 
of political machinery can development take place? 
Is the aim itself unattainable in the conditions of 
Africa? In Advance to Democracy, we were able 
to suggest some answers: ‘in a democratic society, 
equality would mean equality between individuals, 
not between racial groups, however large or 
small’; this should be the aim in British Africa; 
some paths, with safeguards for minorities, may 
lead there: others, such as separate electorates, 
do not. Even where there is greater homogeneity, 
a glance at the surface provokes another deeper 
down. The demand of the National Council of 
Sierra Leone for separate legislatures for Protec- 
torate and Colony (whether one supports it or 
not) raises at once the question of methods of elec- 
tion in both areas; the Gold Coast, complete with 
its first Prime Minister, asks what the detailed prac- 
tical implications of full self-government are; the 
desire for genuine ministerial responsibility in 
Nigeria prompts a consideration of whether or not 
such responsibility can exist without cabinet unity. 
Deeper still lie the forces which shape politics: 
systems of land holding, methods of production 
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and marketing of crops, conditions of labour, habits 
of mind. On these, any policy may founder. 


We did not attempt to delve into such problems 
alone. Each one of the pamphlets published this 
year was the product of group-work. Two young 
West Indians sat down with an ex-Minister who 
had participated in the federation conferences and 
the Bureau’s ex-Sectetary, lately returned from 
work on the British Guiana Constitution Commis- 
sion, to write Challenge to the British Caribbean. 
Advance to Democracy, finally passed by the 
Bureau’s Advisory Committee, originated in hours 
of discussion with Bureau members of all races 
from East and Central Africa. Some of the group 
which wrote East African Future were not Fabian 
members, but all came from East Africa; any or 
all of them may be the future leaders of their 
people. Group discussions require infinite patience 
and almost infinite time. When the mountain has 
laboured, perhaps it is only a mouse that is brought 
forth. But we followed this method because it 
promotes greater understanding, achieves (if suc- 
cessful) a meeting of minds, and compels attention 
to the practical obstacles to the implementation of 
policy. 

The obstacles vary from territory to territory. 
Government help for co-operatives, welcomed in 
some Colonies, is frowned on as interference in 
others. In some trade unions flourish; in others, 
apathy, inexperience, or incompetence suggest that 
additional methods of improving workers’ condi- 
tions should be adopted. Sometimes, what seem 
to be desirable political or economic projects may 
be years in advance of the state of development 
of the people, -or of the mass of the people, con- 
cerned. In such cases, it is not enough to outline 
policies of Governments. In ‘ under-developed ’ 
countries Governments in any case play—by com- 
parison with those which operate with all the 
apparatus of a modern state—a rather ineffective 
role in the life of the people. Often their projects 
languish through lack of support, at worst, as in 
Central Africa, they can be and are defied and 
bullied by powerful pressure groups. Those, 
therefore, who hope to influence the course of 
events must direct their attention to the local forces 
which determine it as well as to the source of 
direction in Church House. This, in a modest way, 
we have tried to do. It is obvious that the results 
of: such efforts must be small on paper, yet we 
think they have been worth while. 

This has not relieved us of the necessity to take 
political action. 1952 was a year in which- crisis 
after crisis brought home to the British public that 
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all is not well in the Colonies. It is not our func- 
tion to attach ourselves to every ‘ campaign ’ that 
arises, but some causes are so urgent that even 
our main task of research has had to take second 
place on occasion to immediate issues. The most 
important is the opposition to Central African 
Federation. Here we have been less concerned 
with the details of the federal scheme (though these 
are bad enough) than with the underlying attempt 
to establish the political domination of one racial 
group over the less advanced majority, and with 
the denial of the aim of democracy, which is held 
to be applicable in Africa only where there are 
no Europeans. In our view, this betrayal of all 
British promises to protected peoples is so flagrant 
that if the scheme is carried through it will in the 
long run be superfluous for British political organi- 
sations to direct their attention either to the details 
or to the principles of Central African policies, 
because all African confidence will by then have 
been lost. Here is a case where the immediate 
need is to influence the British Government. 
British public opinion has responded strongly to 
some colonial issues, such as Central Africa and 
Kenya, when it fears that injustice is being com- 
mitted in its name. Discussion of the fundamentals 
of colonial policy naturally figures less largely— 
indeed, hardly at all. But positive help is given 
to colonial movements by both the British trade 


union and co-operative, movements, and it must 
surely be a sign of the times that in December the 
Labour Party Executive sent to West Africa the 
first fact-finding mission it had ever sent to the 
Colonies. But this is only the beginning. There 
have always been leading Socialists who have been 
conscious of colonial responsibilities, but as time 
runs short it becomes more and more urgent to 
reach the rank and file. In this movement of ideas, 
the Bureau has concentrated on the presentation 
of facts and opinions in this journal and in pamph- 
lets, on its Parliamentary work and on meetings 
where opportunities have arisen. 

In every part of our work, we are aware that at 
no time have our resources or our energies been 
equal to the task. Yet we hope that our members 
will feel that we are directing our efforts along 
the right lines, and will help us to strengthen them. 
Throughout the Labour movement 1952 was a year 
of sifting the wheat from the chaff. The job is not yet 
finished, by any means, but in our view it is worth 
doing, particularly in the colonial field. There new 
forces are moving into action, some of them liberat- 
ing, some retrogressive. The British Socialist’s 
job is to resist the latter and co-operate with the 
former. In helping to create the mental climate in 
which sustained and fruitful co-operation becomes 
possible, we are trying to make the only contribu- 
tion open to an organisation of this size and scope. 


NATIONALISATION IN THE CAMEROONS—I 


by Molly Mortimer and Marjorie Nicholson 


FoR a Socialist, a colonial policy based entirely 

on the conception of national self-government will 
always be inadequate. Freedom from alien control 
is desirable in itself, political rights have their own 
inherent value, but for either to be effective in the 
Socialist sense of the word it is necessary that they 
should be accompanied by the ownership and control 
of natural resources and their use in the interests of 
the people. Of the various methods of securing this 
object, the most important in Britain has been the 
establishment of public corporations. Such bodies 
can be established and can work in a highly-developed 
economy with great administrative resources at its 
disposal. There are obvious difficulties, however, in 
any attempt to follow the British example in an un- 
developed territory. 

Many of the problems that arise in such an attempt 
may be seen in the experience of the Cameroons 
Development Corporation. As in the case of the 
nationalisation of the Gezira scheme in the Sudan, 
this venture involved the transfer to public ownership 
of a going concern already built up by private enter- 
prise: it was not a new project. Like the Gezira 
cotton estates, the Cameroons plantations are the 
“dynamo” of the whole territory—it is, indeed, fair 
to say that the economic and social future of the 


Cameroons hangs on their successful operation. An 
examination of the record so far is highly instructive. 

The Corporation is concerned with some im. acres, 
and is the largest single producer and exporter of 
bananas in the area. It also produces palm oil, rubber 
and cocoa. The land was originally alienated to 
private owners by the Germans before 1914, when the 
Cameroons was German territory. Here was the 
classic case of colonial ‘ exploitation’—land taken 
over for plantations (by contrast with neighbouring 
Nigeria) by foreign private enterprise, producing 
export crops in a territory inhabited by peoples in 
varying stages of primitive economic and political 
development, many of them nursing long-standing 
grievances over the loss of their land. When the ° 
territory was brought under British mandate after 
the first great war, the Public Custodian, in whom 
ex-German property had been vested, tried to sell the 
estates to non-Germans. There were few takers. In 
1924, the nationality restriction was withdrawn and 
the plantations were sold, practically all of them to 
the original German owners. A flourishing trade was 
again built up, but ‘the territory enjoyed little share 
of the proceeds; export duties, taxes and wages were 
all low; and it was estimated in 1936 that from the 
banana trade alone 95 per cent. of the profit went to 
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the Europeans.’ * 
this experience that the Nigerian Government decided 
to take over the plantations when at the end of the 
last war they were again in the hands of the Custodian 
of Enemy Property. 

In _doing so, the first problem of fundamental 
principle came up for decision. The Cameroons is 
an area of primitive land tenure, in which the German 
lands had been largely held freehold. Although the 
Corporation’s present holding constitutes only 1.16 
per cent. of the whole territory, most of the land is 
good land, with access to the sea. The Bakweri 
people, who consider themselves to have been the 
original owners, want it back. In persisting in their 
demand, they have drawn attention to a problem 
which arises throughout Africa, and which will no 
doubt face the new West African Governments more 
and more frequently as economic development gains 
in momentum. 

The Nigerian Government took the view that to 
return highly developed lands to a people practising 
hunting and subsistence agriculture would be a waste 
of many years’ experience and skill as well as of 
installations. In 1945, it decided to purchase the 
plantations from the Custodian of Enemy Property, 
“to be held and administered for the use and common 
benefit of the inhabitants.’ | About £850,000 was paid, 
the land was declared to be ‘ native land’ within the 
meaning of the Lands and Native Rights Ordinance, 
and it was leased for development in the interests of 
the inhabitants of the Cameroons to a public corpora- 
tion established by Ordinance.{ The Nigerian Govern- 
ment raised the amount by loan and the Corporation 
is required to reimburse the Government, with 
interest, over a period of 35 years. 

This procedure by no means satisfied the Bakweri. 
‘Native land’ is subject to the control of the 
Governor, and the Corporation’s lands were taken 
over for the benefit of the whole territory, not for 
one tribe alone. People who had always resented the 
intrusion of strangers and tried to prevent immigrant 
farmers from planting permanent crops were not 
attracted by the abstract conception of ‘national’ 
Ownership. It was not surprising, then, that the 
United Nations Visiting Mission in 1949 was greeted 
by displays of banners asserting that the ‘ Bakweri 
demand return of their God-given lands.’ Their 
claim is discussed at every session of the Trusteeship 


- Council, and while the more fantastic allegations of 


the Soviet delegate may be discounted, there is no 
doubt that the Bakweri have suffered from the rapid 
transition of this part of the Cameroons from primi- 
tive agriculture into the modern world. 

They have had insufficient land for subsistence 
farming, their remaining lands are scattered through 
or on the edges of the plantations, and former planta- 
tion employees and other immigrants have moved 
into their areas. Their organisation had been broken 


* Quoted from Minutes of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, 30th Session, in the Report of the First 
United Nations Visiting Mission to the Trust Territory 
of the Cameroons under British Administration, Febru- 
ary 13, 1950, F/461, page 62. : ; 

‘+ Ex-Enemy Lands (Cameroons) Ordinance No. 38, 
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t Ordinance No. 39 of 1946. 


It was to prevent a repetition of . 


up before the British administration took over, and 
the course of returning the land to them was rejected 
in 1922 for this amongst other reasons. It is even 
more impossible now.* But the matter cannot rest 
there. The Visiting Mission found ‘a good deal of 
apparent poverty.’ adding that 
‘The Bakweri settlements quite often consisted 
of rows of shacks, semetimes untidy and squalid. 
They were not the traditional African houses, but 
of the type one might find in economically and 
socially depressed areas anywhere: and, although 
many of them bore religious images of Jesus Christ 
and other inscriptions on their walls and doors, the 
impression was inescapable that these settlements 
stood between two civilisations.’+ 
The Nigerian Government did not let the matter 
rest. During the Legislative Council debate on the 
Ordinance setting up the Corporation it undertook 
to enquire into allegations of shortage of land amongst 
people living in and around the plantations, and to 
make land available to them if necessary.t The 
enquiry showed that except for those in wage-earn- 
ing employment, the men made roof-mats, tapped 
palm wine, went hunting or fishing, or sold livestock. 
Very few of them farmed, and practically all the 
money made from selling crops was earnt by women.§ 
An indigenous population of 15,062 was living in 
native lands in the vicinity of the plantations, with 
9.515 immigrants living among them. The Corpora- 
tion’s labour force of 16,000 men were on the estates. 
The investigator estimated that the estates would have 
to release 25,000 acres to provide each indigenous 
household with a holding of 15 acres, and the Nigerian 
Government therefore decided to excise this amount 
of land from the plantation areas, place it under the 
management of public bodies on which the Adminis- 
tration, the Corporation and the people would be 
represented, and offer it for cultivation on controlled 
tenancy terms, with technical assistance and welfare 
services provided and a guaranteed market for 
approved crops to be provided by the Corporation.) 
It was hoped that in this way the Bakweri would be 
able to overcome the main evils overshadowing their 
development—the insufficiency of land, poor farming 
methods, and the proximity of plantation labour with 
the resulting social consequences (including veneral 
disease). 
The Bakweri have presented successive petitions to 


* See Sir Alan Burns replying to the Soviet delegate 
at the Trusteeship Council (11th Session, 448th Meeting. 
T/PV.448, page 4): ‘I think the Council will not hesi- 
tate to decide that the proposal that these lands . . . should 
be surrendered does not make sense. I do not know 
how one would decide who should be the recipients if 
they were surrendered, but certainly if they were sur- 
rendered the results would obviously be to withdraw the 
Administration, to liquidate the Cameroons Development 
Corporation, thus ruining the economy of the country. 
and to abolish all health and educational services except 
those operated by Native administrations. It would mean 
the return of the Territory, more or less, to the barbarous 
state.’ 

+ T/461, page 7. ; 

t Annual Report on the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom Trusteeship, 1947, Colonial No. 221, page 49. 

§ T/461, page 77. 

|| Annual Report, 1949. Colonial No. 262, page 79. 
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A YEAR’S WORK OF THE 


1. PUBLICATIONS. AND RESEARCH 


An Annual Report and three pamphlets were pub- 
lished during the year. Challenge to the British 
Caribbean, by Lord Listowel, Rawle Farley, Rita 
Hinden and Colin Hughes, was published in June, 
1952. It was intended as a contribution to the discus- 
sion preceding the London Conference on West 
Indian Federation to be held in April of this year. In 
June Advance to Democracy summarised the results 
of long discussions in the Bureau’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on the political implications of ‘ partnership’ 
in multi-racial societies. This pamphlet is now out 
of print, but some copies of the June, 1952, Fabian 
Journal which contain a reprint are still available. 
In September, East African Future was published in 
the Controversy Series. Written by an inter-racial 
group of East African students at Oxford, with a 
foreword by Margery Perham, this pamphlet is, as 
far as we know, the only statement on policies in East 
Africa which has been produced and agreed by mem- 
bers of different races. 

The first fruits of the Bureau’s work on Public 
Development Corporations can be seen in the first 
article on the Cameroons Development Corporation 
published in this issue of Venture. Work on colonial 
Executive Councils continues, and the special know- 
ledge of a number of members of ttie Bureau in the 
Colonies has been made available to the author. At 
the time of writing, work is in progress on a pamphlet 
on Malaya. At the end of the year a sub-committee 
of the Advisory Committee was appointed to prepare 
evidence for the Royal Commission proceeding to 
East Africa.. In view of the short space of time avail- 
able, it may not be possible to present formal evidence, 
but if this proves to be the case, the material will be 
made available to members in another form. 

The total circulation of Venture fluctuates between 
1,800 and 1,900, and its articles and comments continue 
to be widely reprinted and quoted in the colonial press. 
Owing to the continued pressure of printing costs, it was 
necessary to cut its distribution to 11 copies per year 
instead of 12, thus bringing the Bureau into line with 
the arrangements in the rest of the Fabian Society. The 
August-September issue, some copies of which are still 
available, was a special number devoted to East and 
Central Africa, which areas have also figured largely in 
Venture throughout the year. The discussion on ‘ part- 
nership’ initiated in December, 1951, was concluded in 
May, 1952. Further material—both factual and con- 
troversial—on colonial co-operatives was published 
throughout the year, and other factual material published 
included details on the problems of plantation labour 
(June and July), the constitutional position of the Prime 
Minister of the Gold Coast (April), and citizenship in 
Malaya (February). A series of articles on Socialism 
and the Colonies, occasioned by R. H. S. Crossman’s 
characteristically stimulating and controversial introduc- 
tion to New Fabian Essays, was published in the July, 
October, November and December issues. Miss Molly 
Mortimer maintained her Trusteeship Column through- 
out the year, for which the Bureau is greatly indebted. 
We are also grateful to the many readers of Venture who 
burst into our correspondence columns on an unprece- 
dented scale, thereby adding greatly to the value of our 
discussions. 


2. POLITICAL ACTION 


The most important single subject requiring action 
in the year was Cemttral African Federation. The 
Bureau worked largely on the basis of its own pamph- 
let, British Central Africa?, published in 1951, in 
which it was suggested that forms of closer association 
other than Federation should be considered for the 
three territories, and that every opportunity should 
be taken to build up the social and political strength 
of their African populations in co-operation with the 
European and Asian minorities. These suggestions 
did not appeal either to the Colonial Office or to 
African organisations on the spot. The Colonial 
Office persisted in pursuing the-plan for Federation, 
despite warning from many elements in British life, 
while the African organisations were so hostile to 
Federation, and were handled with such scant con- 
sideration by the authorities, that they refused to 
participate in the Conference called in London in 
April to draw up the Draft Federal Scheme and 
refrained from putting forward any alternative pro- 
posals of their own for closer association. A deputa- 
tion from the Bureau was received by the Rt. Hon. 
Oliver Lyttelton, M.P., in February, and a letter from 
the Bureau was published in The Times on August 8. 
The Bureau maintained a regular detailed correspond- 
ence with its members in Central Africa, and was abie 
to give assistance to the African delegations from 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland which visited 
Britain in April, 1952. Some members of its Com- 
mittee also met Mr. Roy Welensky and Mr. Beckett, 
from Northern Rhodesia. When the year ended a 
second delegation from Nyasaland had just arrived, 
and the final conference—meeting without any 
ot present—was due to open on January 1, 
1953. 

The Bureau was also in correspondence with the 
Colonial Office on Electoral Machinery in Sierra 
Leone, Collective Punishment in Malaya, and the 
Position of the Native Authority at Wenchi, Gold 
Coast; and with the Commonwealth Relations Office 
on the Southern Rhodesian Native Land Husbandry 

In January a letter was sent to the Foreign Secre- 
tary to express the hope that in the course of negotia- 
tions with Egypt nothing would be done to compro- 
mise the future independence of the Sudan, and a 
satisfactory reply was received from Mr. Anthony 
Eden. In October the Bureau’s officers met Sayed Sir 
Abdel Rahman el Mahdi and Said Ali Taha when 
they visited London as representatives of the Umma 
Party. On November 29 a letter from the Bureau was 
published in The Times on the emergency in Kenya. 
’ A considerable amount of material was supplied 
to Mémbers of Parliament in both Houses for debates 
and Parliamentary Questions. Questions in the House 
of Commons included : — 


_ West Indies: Relation of wages and prices in sugar 
industry, labour relations councils, pioneer industries 
legislation; St. Helena: absence of Legislative Council; 
Sierra Leone; franchise; Nigeria: Onitsha sack factory, 
public and private ownership of palm oil mills, local 
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government; Uganda: education; Kenya; agricultural 
wages, trade union legislation, emergency legislation, 
education, Whitley Council, information services, alloca- 
tion of land; Tanganyika: trade union adviser, removal 
of Wa-Meru families; Nyasaland: secondary education, 
the working of provincial councils, public collections; 
Northern Rhodesia; secondary and technical education, 
African representation (local and territorial), racial dis- 
crimination, immigration, the deportation of Simon 
Zukas, discussions on Federation; East and Central 
Africa: betterment funds, crop funds, Whitley Councils, 
Makerere College, wages boards, and co-operatives; 
Southern Rhodesia: resettlement of Africans under Land 
Apportionment Acts, exclusion of N. Rhodesian trade 
unionist; Mauritius: grant-aided schools, teachers’ pen- 
sions; Seychelles; fisheries; Malaya: wages councils, 
citizenship, co-operatives, resettlement of squatters; 
Singapore: housing, education; Borneo; education, 
medical services, sources of revenue; Hong Kong: 
workers’ compensation, marketing of fish, unemployment; 
Pacific: co-operatives; Aden; housing and town plan- 
ning; Somaliland: township ordinance, political prisoners. 


3. MEETINGS 


A public meeting held on March 19 was addressed 
by the Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, M.P., on Central 
African Federation. A joint conference with the 
Fabian International Bureau held on June 17 was 
addressed by Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, M.P., Miss 
Dorothy Woodman and Dr. Victor Purcell on South- 
east Asia. On September 28 a meeting largely 
attended by Labour Party Conference delegates was 
held at Morecambe on The Challenge of Africa. Mrs. 
Eirene White, M.P., took the Chair, and the speakers 
were the Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, M.P., Mr. John 
Dugdale, M.P., Sir Richard Acland, M.P., and Mr. 
James Johnson, M.P. Two small meetings were held 
in the House of Commons—one on April 28 in con- 
junction with the London Chapter of Americans for 
Democratic Action was addressed by Mr. David 
Wiliiams on America Looks at Point Four; one on 
May 20 in conjunction with the Fabian International 
Bureau was addressed by a member of the Bureau 
who had just returned from the Sudan. A small 
private meeting was held on June 10 in the House 
of Commons at which Nigerian economic problems 
were discussed with two of the newly-appointed 
Ministers. A conference on colonial co-operatives 
provisionally arranged with the London Co-operative 
Society (Political Committee) had unfortunately to 
be cancelled owing to lack of support. 


Members of the Advisory Committee and of the 
staff also fulfilled engagements for a number of other 
bodies, principally local Fabian Societies, Labour 
_ Parties and Co-operative organisations.. In the Co- 

operative Movement, interest in the Colonies was 
Stimulated by the publication of the Co-operative 
Party’s pamphlet New Hope in Asia, by Lady Selwyn- 
Clarke, Assistant Secretary of the Bureau, who also 
spoke at many week-end meetings and discussions. 


4, ORGANISATION 


We have to report with particular regret the loss 


of two valued members of the Bureau by death during 
the year. The Reverend Arthur Shearly Cripps died 
at his mission at. Enkeldoorn, Southern Rhodesia, 
leaving behind him the memory of a life devoted to 
the people of Africa. Tom Cook, M.P., was killed 
in a-car accident shortly after he had joined the 
Bureau’s Advisory Committee and had expressed his 
intention of concentrating his work on colonial labour 
problems. Frank Horrabin, an ex-Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee, was forced by continued indis- 
position to resign from the Committee after 12 years’ 
continuous service. ~ 

The Advisory Committee now consists of Chairman: 
Lord Faringdon; Vice-Chairman: R. W. Sorensen, M.P.; 
Hon. Secretary: Rita Hinden; Hon. Treasurer: Carol 
Johnson; Secretary: Marjorie Nicholson; Assistant Secre- 
tary: Hilda Selwyn-Clarke; and members of the Com- 
mittee: Sir Richard Ackand, M.P., Leonard Barnes,-H. N. 
Brailsford, Ritchie Calder, Margaret Cole, Dr. R. B. 
Wellesley Cole, F. W. Dalley, Tom Driberg, M.P., John 
Dugdale, M.P., E. G. Farmer, C. W. W. Greenidge, the 
Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, M.P., Walter Hood, John Hynd, 
M.P., James Johnson, M.P., the Rt. Hon. Arthur Creech 
Jones, Professor W. Arthur Lewis, the Earl of Listowel, 
P.C., Dr. Kenneth Little, John Parker, M.P., John Rankin, 
M.P., F. W. Skinnard, H. W. Wallace, M.P., Eirene 
White, M.P., R. W. Williams, M.P., and Leonard Woolf. 
The Bureau wishes to record its thanks for the advice 
and service given by members of its Committee, to Mem- 
bers of Parliament who assist in its work, to the many 
members who contribute to Venture, to those members 
living in the Colonies who send in to the office valuable 
information from their experience on the spot, to The 
Noel Buxton Trust and a generous private donor for 
continued financial help, and to the Labour Party for a 
donation to the Fabian Society, a part of which was 
allocated to the Bureau. Special thanks are due to Mr. 
Charles Cannell who continues to give the Bureau two 
days’ unpaid work each week. The Bureau also wishes 
to record its appreciation of the long and devoted service 
of Miss Dorothy Davies, who resigned from the post of 
membership secretary in February, 1953. She has 
throughout taken a personal interest in the Bureau’s 
members, and has given to many of those living overseas 
considerable assistance in securing books and pamphlets 
unobtainable through other channels. 

At the end of the year there were 960 members of 
the Fabian Society opting for membership of the 
Bureau, and 280 members of the Bureau only, as com- 
pared with 940 and 268 on December 31, 1951. This 
membership leaves the Bureau dangerously dependent 
on donations, although the strictest economy is main- 
tained. In May the Fabian Society decided to raise 
the salaries of the staff to the level of those of the 
rest of the Fabian staff, and a further financial burden 
was thus incurred, which necessitated cuts in staff 
which will become operative this year. It is hoped, 
however, that the output of the Bureau will be main- 
tained. Finally, we must record our thanks to all 
members for their support throughout the year. 


FARINGDON, Chairman. 
R. W. SORENSEN, Vice-Chairman. 
RITA HINDEN, Hon. Secretary. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA AT THE UNITED NATIONS 
by Michael Scott 


In the negotiations which have been taking place 
between the Union of South Africa and the Ad Hoc 
Committee appointed by the United Nations follow- 
ing the advisory opinion of the International Court 
of Justice, a deadlock was reached during the last 
session. South Africa, after prolonged negotiations 
during the previous year, had been ‘prepared to 
revive the basic principles of the Mandate, with the 
sole exception of the question of reporting,’ and her 
representative contended that ‘ agreement between the 
Union of South Africa and the Committee had been 
reached in principle with regard to the revival of the 
clauses of the Mandate dealing with the “sacred 
trust’’.’ Moreover ‘the Union of South Africa,’ he 
said, ‘had agreed on the major part of the funda- 
mental principles which the Committee regarded as 
essential, the only exclusion being on the matter of 
the handling of annuai reports and petitions.’ * 

The Ad Hoc Committee took the position through- 
out the negotiations of 1951 that it could not accept 
as a basis for detailed discussions any proposal which 
did not recognise the principle of supervision of the 
administration of the territory of South-west Africa 
by the United Nations as envisaged by the advisory 
opinion of the International Court, particularly on 
question (a), which dealt with supervision and recom- 
‘mended that this should be ‘to a degree and by a 
procedure conforming as far as possible to those 
existing under the Mandates System of the League of 
Nations.’ 

During the negotiations in 1952 the South African 
representative proposed that a ‘new instrument 
should be negotiated and concluded’ with ‘the only 
remaining Powers of those which had originally con- 
ferred the original Mandate on the Union of South 
Africa and which were members of the United 
Nations ’"—namely, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and France. South Africa would ‘ make avail- 
able information on its administration in South-west 
Africa,’ and that information would be as full as 
that supplied under the Mandates system. 

These three Powers, the South African representa- 
tive contended, ‘were permanent members of the 
Security Council, and had a recognised position in 
international affairs; their selection should be an assur- 
ance to the world of the effective implementation of 
the sacred trust placed in the hands of the Union of 
South Africa.’ 

However the three Powers with which the new 
instrument would be negotiated would ‘act as prin- 
cipals and not as agents,’ and the obligations which 
the Union of South Africa would assume towards 
them would not stem from the original Mandate or 
from their former status of Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers of the first world war but from the 
new instrument and from it alone. While South 
Africa therefore could not accept the advisory opinion 


*U.N. Document A/2261. Report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on South-west Africa. 


of the International Court in toto, it was prepared 
to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, and that the proposed 
instrument should be concluded under the ‘ egis’ of 
the United Nations. 

Thus the United Nations was being invited by 
South Africa to abandon any claim to act as the 
successor of the League of Nations in respect of this 
territory, to abdicate any right of supervision by itself 
as well as any right of the inhabitants of South-west 
Africa to petition the United Nations as they had 
enjoyed the right to petition the League. 

The instrument moreover would absolve South 
Africa from any possible reference of its mandatory 
obligations to the International Court of Justice for 


its compulsory jurisdiction by one or more members ~ 


of the League of Nations, should this ever be con- 
templated in pursuance of the advisory opinion it has 
already given. 

In their report to the General Assembly the Ad ‘Hoc 
Committee states: —‘ paragraph 23. Agreement in 
principle between the Committee and the representa- 
tive of the Union of South Africa was reached on 
the following points : — 

1. That a new instrument replacing the former man- 

date for South-west Africa should be concluded. 

2. That the new instrument should revive the “ sacred 
trust ” contained in Articles 2 to 5 of the mandate 
with minor modifications, necessitated by the 
changed circumstances but which would not affect 
in any way the principle of the “ sacred trust.” 

3. That under certain conditions the Government of 
the Union of South Africa would make available 
information on its administration of South-west 
Africa. 

4. That such information would be as full as that once 
supplied by the Government of the Union of South 
Africa under the mandates system. 

5. That there should be some form of supervision of 
the administration of South-west Africa by the 
Union of South Africa.’ : 

There was, however, ‘fundamental disagreement on 
how supervision of the administration of South-west 
Africa by the Government of the Union of South 
Africa should be carried out.’ Even though this 
should ‘ not exceed that which applied under the Man- 
dates System’ it ‘should be exercised by the United 
Nations.’ The proposed form of judicial supervision 
by the International Court of Justice ‘failed to meet 
the requirements laid down in the opinion of the 


Court which had been accepted by the General 


Assembly.’ 
The main points of difference therefore remain— 


namely, that of supervision and by whom it is to be. 


exercised, and the right of petition. South Africa 
had ‘come to the conclusion that any obligations it 
would assure which would carry with it supervision 
by the United Nations would go beyond the obliga- 
tions undertaken under the Mandates system.’ ‘ 
The Committee and the Government of South 
Africa did not agree on who the second party to the 


agreement should be. The representative of the South. 


African Government stated ‘ unequivocally’ that his 
Government ‘did not contemplate concluding an 
agreement on South-west Africa directly with the 
United Nations, although the agreement which it was 
prepared to negotiate and conclude with France, the 
United Kingdom and the U.S.A. would have to be 
approved by the United Nations. Moreover the Union 
of South Africa would be responsible only to the second 
party to the agreement and would supply information 
concerning South-west Africa only to that party. The 
‘Committee considered that the agreement should be con- 
cluded either with the United Nations or with an agency 
appointed by and responsible to the United Nations.’ 
When the question of South-west Africa was due to 
be debated in the Fourth Committee in December last 
and the report of the Ad Hoc Committee had been tabled, 
a letter was received from the Union Government dated 
December 1, 1952, which stated that ‘ the Union Govern- 
ment greatly regret the fact that these negotiations were 
broken off before the possibility of an agreement had 


been fully explored.’ The Committee replied that it had: 


‘at no time regarded the negotiations as broken and 
sincerely hopes that when discussions are continued in 
the General Assembly these remaining differences can 
be narrowed down to a complete agreement.’ * 

In the Fourth Committee consideration of the question 
was postponed until the Eighth Session of the Assembly, 
and the Ad Hoc Committee was authorised to continue 
its functions of negotiation with authority to examine 


A/2261. Add. I. 


* United Nations Document. 


any report that may be forthcoming and any petitions 
concerning the territory it may, receive. ~ 


The initiative would therefore now seem to lie with 
the three Principal Allied and Associated Powers to make 
some proposal which would satisfy the legal and moral © 
obligations of themselves, the United Nations and the 
Union of South Africa, and thereby overcome the pre- 
sent deadlock. They should either put forward a firm 
proposition through diplomatic channels or Britain and 
France should become members of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee, which at present consists of the United States, 
Norway, Thailand, Syria, and Uruguay. 


The concept of protection of the rights of indigenous 
peoples and their tutelage goes back very much further 
than the Trusteeship system of the United Nations, and 
without it our civilisation could hardly justify itself in 
Africa. It has been conceived and nurtured in the past 
century of colonial rule, and those who claim the moral 
leadership of the world at the present time cannot afford 
to connive at the breach of trust which South Africa’s 
incorporation of South-west Africa (or any of the Protec- 
torates) into its tyrannical régime of racial discrimina- 
tion would constitute. Britain herseif is fast reaching 
a turning point in the history of her relations with Africa, 
and her initiative is required in an increasingly: lawless 
world in consolidating what has been gained through 
generations of her rule in Africa. To Britain falls much 
of the responsibility now for keeping the confidence of 
Africans in the processes of internal and international 
law and order as well as in the principles of justice which 
underlie those processes. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir,—I don’t know why you imply that Liberia has 
an illiberal outlook comparable to that of Czecho- 
slovakia (Dissension at UNO in your January 
number). Permit me therefore to mention a few 
ways in wnich Liberia has been holding aloft the 
torch of liberalism and of political progress for the 
African territories all over the Continent to follow. 

The country is one complete and indivisible whole, 
and every member of the population is guaranteed 
religious, political and personal freedom according 
to the ancient customs of the land. The political 
footing of every person is equal in so far as the 
privilege of suffrage is concerned. The absence of 
an official opposition is sometimes held as a political 
handicap against this progressive country. But it 
- must be remembered that African political institu- 
tions cannot be judged solely by the standards of 
western political theories. Factions cutting right 
across tribal barriers and worthy of the name 
‘ political parties’ are unknown in the history of the 
African peoples, and where they seem to exist nowa- 
days (e.g. in the Gold Coast) they are a recent innova- 
tion. Besides, the existence of political parties is not 
necessarily the acid test of political liberalism. African 
politics has always been based on confidence, on 
forbearance, and on agreement—confidence in the 


- elected leaders, be they Paramount Chiefs or Presi-- 


dents, forbearance of the views of minorities, and 
agreement with the policies formed by lawfully con- 
stituted councils. These are among the basic elements 
of African tribal or non-tribal organisation and 
cohesion, and these have been principles in evidence 
in Liberian administration. It is therefore idle to 


suppose that Liberia ought to cloak herself with an 
unnecessary overcoat of such woolly forms of 
liberalism which usually have their origins in specific 
historical causes not peculiar to Africa. African 
political institutions and Western political institutions 
need not be identical so long as religious, political and 
individual freedoms are jealously guarded and main- 
tained. In any case, lest it be felt that opposition 
parties are illegal in Liberia, it is well to point out 
that there is no bar to, nor legislation against the 
formation of a political party provided certain con- 
ditions are fulfilled. 

In closing, I might perhaps refer to one or two of 
the progressive policies being pursued at home in 
Liberia. In his inaugural address (January 7, 1952) 
President Tubman has explained that ‘we are... the 
masters of our fiscal affairs.’ Foreign investments 
are encouraged and foreign concessions are granted 
and protected, but this does not mean that the 
Administration kow-tows to any foreign enterprise. 
Every effort is being made to encourage Liberians, 
in whatever part of the country they are, to improve 
their economic and social status. In the realms of 
education the Government has been giving generous 
subsidies to enable even the poorest Liberian to study. 
Visiting Missions of the U.N. and its Specialist 
Agencies have been conducting specialised studies at 
the request of the Government with a view to secur- 
ing still further economic, social and individual 
improvements. 

In the great and commendable stand you are taking 
on behalf of the dependent territories of Africa, it is 

(Continued on page 12) 4 


Parliament 


Co-operative Department of Uganda. Mr. Beswick 
asked what measures had been taken to increase the 
staff of the Department and how far it was proposed 
to bring the establishment to the level suggested by 
the Commission of Enquiry.* Mr. Lyttelton replied 
that in the estimates for 1953 the establishment of 
Co-operative Officers was increased from 14 to 20, 
of Assistant Co-operative Officers from 6 to 12, and 
of Co-operative Assistants from 40 to 100. The long- 
term aim was to give effect to the recommendations 
of the Commission of Enquiry by providing one 
Co-operative Officer to each District and one Co- 
operative Assistant in each county, but limited facili- 
ties for training prevented this from being done imme- 
diately. (January 21.) 


Kenya—Land Grants in the White Highlands. 
Mr. Peter Freeman asked the Secretary of State what 
discrimination was made in the granting of land in 
the White Highlands of Kenya; whether competent 
Africans were entitled to the same terms and condi- 
tions of tenure that are granted to Europeans; and 
in how many cases land had been granted to each 
class during the last year. Mr. Lyttelton replied that 
land in the Highlands was granted by the Governor 
on the recommendations of the Highlands Board 
(which he was bound to consult). This Board was 
composed of the Chief Secretary as President, the 
Commissioner of Lands as Vice-President, four per- 
sons, who were not civil servants, appointed by a 
majority of the European Elected Members of the 
Legislative Council present and voting at a meeting 
specially called for the purpose, and one person 
nominated by the Governor. The ‘ elected ’’ members 
did not necessarily have to be Elected Members of 
Legislative Council. In practice, land was granted 
only to Europeans. At present, there was very little 
land unalienated in the Highlands, and that was of 
poor quality. The Hon. Member would no doubt 
realise that the so-called White Highlands formed 
only a small part of the Highland area of Kenya. 
(January 21.) 


Kenya—Administrative Staff Speaking Kikuyu 
Language. In answer to Mr. Rankin, Mr. Lyttelton 
said that two members of the Kenya Administrative 
Service had passed the Kikuyu vernacular examina- 
tion and a few others had a slight knowledge of the 
language. Al!l Administrative Officers were required 
to know Swahili, which was spoken by the majority 
of the Kikuyu people. Administrative Officers had, 
in the past, been obliged to pass a higher standard 
examination in Swahili. In future they would instead 
have to pass a vernacular examination. Financial 
incentives were being introduced-to encourage officers 
to take these vernacular examinations early in their 
service. In addition, with effect from January, 1953, 
interpreterships in Kikuyu (and other vernaculars), 


* Commission of Enquiry into the Co-operative Move- 
ment in Mengo, Masaka and Busoga Districts, 1952. 
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carrying allowances of £50 per annum, were open to 
officers of all departments of the Kenya Government. 
(January 21.) 


Kenya Minimum Monthly Wages. In reply to 
Mrs. White, Mr. Lyttelton gave details of the statutory 
minimum monthly wage in urban districts in Kenya 
as follows :— 


Monthly Con- | Ticket Con- Plus 
Area tracts tracts Housing 
| Sh. Cts. | Sh. Cts. |Sh. Cts. 
Eldoret 46 50 54 25:4) 6100 
Kisumi 44 50 52 00...) 5a-00! 
Kitale 48 50 56 50 |6 00 
Mombasa: 

Island | 52 25 61 00 |8 25 
Nairobi 50 00 58 PASE 50 
Nakuru | 48 00 56 OO! 7 00 
Nanyuki ... | 49 OO SiS, 00 | 4 00 
Nyeri 48 50 56 50) ¢.\.5i 00) 
Thika 48 50 56 SOS 00 


Mr. Lyttelton added that workers in the public service 
in these areas received these rates with 3s. extra on 
engagement, which was raised to 8s. after three 
months’ service. After one year they qualified for a 
cost-of-living allowance of 55 per cent. of their basic 
salary. Outside these areas he stated that the mini- 
mum wage for Government employees was 23 sh. 
25 cts. plus housing, but apart from casual labour 
(which was engaged at current market rates) only 
some 750 of 26,700 permanent African Government 
staff received cash wages of 40s. or less per month. 
(One East African shilling—100 cents.) (Decem- 
ber 18.) 


African Coffee Growers in Kenya, In reply to 
Mrs. White, Mr. Lyttelton said that on June 30, 1952, 
there were 10,609 African coffee growers. The value 
of their crop in 1950 was estimated at £70,700. In 
African land units coffee could be grown only in areas 
considered suitable by the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Director could stipulate that coffee must be 
grown under certain conditions that were considered 
necessary for successful production. There was no 
price differentiation between comparable products of ~ 
Africans and Europeans. (February 3.) ( 


. African Sisal Growers in Kenya. In reply to Mrs. 
White, Mr. Lyttelton said that there was no accurate 
figure for the number of African sisal growers, but 
there were certainly very many thousands. Their total 
output and its value could not be estimated as much 
of it was used locally. The value of exports of sisal 
fibre grown by Africans in 1951 was estimated at 
£344,000. There were no limitations placed by law 
on African growers, and no price differentiation for — 
comparable products. (February 3.) 


Guide to Books 


America’s Colonial Experiment How the United 
States Gained, Governed and in Part Gave Away 
a Colonial Empire. 


By Julius W. Pratt, Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. (Prentice-Hall Inc., New York. 
48s.) 


The President of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, in his annual address in December, 1949, warned 
his colleagues that the climate in America had 
changed and that historians—those who make their 
living writing history—must change with it. We must 
accept, he said, ‘ certain fundamental values as beyond 
dispute.’ History text-books are subject to control. 
“The important thing is that we shall accept and 
endorse such controls as essential for the preservation 
of our way of life.’ 


He was not, as a matter of fact, breaking altogether 
new ground. A few years previously, at a meeting 
of historians in California, a similar warning was given 
and several speakers. seized the chance publicly to 
endorse it. Even those who remained silent knew 
that committees from the American Bar Association 
and the local American’ Legion were liable at any 
“moment to pounce upon a critically written history 
book and denounce it as un-American, severely 
damaging, if not ruining, the author’s career. 


In short, it is reasonable to conclude that a good 
many have felt compelled to turn their backs upon, 
say, the historicai approach of the late Charles A. 
Beard and of the earlier Louis M. Hacker; they feel 
they must appear politically irreproachable. 


Hence it is not surprising to find Professor Pratt 
taking some trouble to make his position clear within 
the first two pages. He writes: — 

‘“ Imperialism ” has often been used as a term of 
reproach. It was so used by the critics of American 
expansionist policy in the 1890s, and even earlier. 
To-day it has become a stock expression in the 
Marxist vocabulary, connoting to the leftist mind 
both the wickedness and the decay of capitalism. . . 
Only the naive assume that a relationship of ruled 
and rulers is necessarily and always bad.’ 

This is his approach throughout and within these 
limits he has done a very useful book, covering the 
Subject in time from the beginning down to the end 
‘of World War II, and geographically from the Carib- 
bean area to the foreign bases and the ‘ trustee terri- 
tories’ of the late war. He sticks pretty closely to 
the official level—the attitudes and decisions of Presi- 
dents and cabinets, the formal—not to say phoney— 
controversies of the two political parties, the disputes 
in Congress, the administrative difficulties and—very 
interesting, this—the sweat and bother displayed by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in adapting a land-locked, 
one-class Constitution to those overseas conquests 
and purchases. It is rather surprising the number of 
dates and names he gets into his pages without ever 
seeming to hurry. And at the end are voluminous 
notes covering all his sources. 
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Nevertheless, with all its utilitarian merits, it 
remains fundamentally a text-book for what sociolo- 
gists have daringly called the ‘ garrison state.’ 

He quietly implies, without ever arguing the point, 
that America’s expansion was inevitable. No college 
student, reading this, would ever guess that the public 
debates and press discussions which brought about 
the Anti-Imperialist leage in 1899 and 1900 were a 
remarkable national effort at self-analysis. William 
Dean Howells, Mark Twain, William Graham 
Sumner, Carl Schurz all sought to show that America - 
would cease ‘ to be different’ from others if it drifted 
into doing what others did. There is some contem- 
poraneous evidence that the better educated of the 
foreign-born naturalised citizens were deeply affected 
by this debate and crowded into the mass meetings 
held in the big cities. But times were hard, every-day 
problems were absorbing, the political parties, perfect- 
ing their machines, were inserting themselves between 
the voters and their government, and the debate passed 
into history. 


However, not into Professor Pratt’s history. He 
lists the names of the prominent anti-imperialists, 
but has no space for the discussion. 


Another extremely important aspect, excluded by 
the author’s scheme for the book, is the effect which 
these 60 years of putting down rebellions and dis- 
order may possibly have had upon America’s profes- 
sional army, from brass hat to private. The ‘ water 
cure’ became a military weapon during the exasperat- 
ing and rather humiliating Philippine War. It shocked 
some of the American newspaper correspondents who 
promptly reported it to the American public, where- 
upon there was an uproar. Heretofore American 
historians of the period have felt free to describe and 
condemn it. It doesn’t arise in this account of 
America’s casual colonial experiment. 


The word ‘ gook,’ as an army term, was invented 
during the struggle in the Philippines, and has sur- 
vived into the Korean war. 


Another episode in the Filipino struggle which 
greatly disturbed the America of that period was the 
‘Funston affair.’ General Funston, in charge of the 
American forces after three years of fruitless fighting, 
hit upon a scheme for shortening it which might 
readily have occurred to an unscrupulous business- 
man. He invited Aguinaldo, the formidable Filipino 
leader, to come to his headquarters to discuss a settle- 
ment. Aguinaldo arrived, and General Funston 
cleverly took him prisoner. This, too, caused an 
uproar, and Mark Twain wrote a bitterly ironical 
pamphlet entitled ‘A Defence of General Funston.’ 


Perhaps the real story of the * colonial experiment’ 
requires something at which Americans are un- 
commonly good, namely a team which should include 
a sociologist, an economist, a military man of ‘ liberal’ 
views as well as a pessimistic historian. 


North American. 
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the United Nations for the acknowledgment of their 
ownership of the land. Although it appears from the 
later ones at least that they wish the Corporation to 
remain in being, on the question of ownership their 
attitude is described as ‘stubborn.’ The Trusteeship 
Council, however, commended the Administration’s 
resettlement plan and urged the people to co-operate 
in its implementation.* In 1952, it reaffirmed its 
previous resolution, and again urged the people to 
co-operate with the Administering Authority.{ 

These exhortations have had little effect. In 1952 
the Cameroons Special Representative reported to the 
Trusteeship Council's Standing Committee on Peti- 
tions} that the attitude of the Bakweri to the com- 
munity development plan had been ‘a great dis- 
appointment to the Administering Authority. But 
he also spoke of the growth of an organisation, the 
Bakwari Farmers’ Union, which does not see eye to 
eye with the Bakweri Land Committee. This had 
about 70 members only, but they are ‘ influential and 
active persons. It appears that these men have been 
influenced by positive economic help from the 
Administration and the Corporation. They are mem- 
bers of a co-operative society who have worked on 
the Corporation’s assurance that it will act as export- 
ing agent for organised groups, and have made an 
agreement with the Corporation that the Union will 
collect and deliver the members’ banana crop, while 
the Corporation undertakes the shipping arrange- 
ments. It is hoped that as the benefits of co-opera- 
tion amongst themselves and with the Corporation 
become apparent to the Bakweri people, their attitude 
to the whole question will change, and they will take 
up the 25,000 acres offered to them. It must be 
recognised, however, that such a development will 
largely depend on the solution of the whole problem 
of the relationship of the Corporation to the people 
of the Cameroons. This will be discussed in a 
succeeding article. 


* Official records of the Sixth Session of the Trustee- 
ship Council, 1950, Supplement No. 1, Resolution 174 
(VI), page 39. 

+ Official Records of the Eleventh Session of the 
Trusteeship Council, 1952, Supplement. 

t T/C.2/SR.39, page 4. 
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important that you know these facts so that you do: 
not (subconsciously perhaps) look down upon the only 
African territory which, by international standards, 


is free. - 
Yours sincerely, 


Geneva, Switzerland. Arpas Sapra. 

Sir,—You were right in saying that the Africans 
in the Northern Rhodesian copper mines are kept out 
of more responsible and better-paid work by an 
agreement between the Mining Companies and the 
European Miners’ Trade Union that no work being 
done at the time by Europeans should be given to 
any other class of worker. This is referred to in 
Sections 114 and 215 of the Dalgleish Report. 

Your correspondent says that the chief obstacle is. 
the agreement between the European and African 
Unions to the principle of * equal pay for equal work.’ 
The African Union accepts this principle, but will - 
none the less work for every advantage it can gain . 
its members. 

Newspapers have implied that essential services on 
the mines were kept up during the strike by European 
miners only. This was not the case. The African 
Union worked with the managements in close co- 


a Yours faithfully, 
Thomas Fox-Pitt 
(Secretary, Racial Unity). 
33, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 


[Section 215 of the Dalgleish Report cites Clauses 
1 and 42 of the agreement dated March 6, 1947, 
between the various mine-owning companies and the 
N. Rhodesia Mineworkers’ Union, as follows : — 

1. Under this agreement the Company recognises the 
Union as representing the daily paid European 
employees to whom its terms and conditions are 
applicable (hereinafter referred to as employees), 
and it is prepared to meet representatives of the 
Union from time to time for the purpose of dis- 
cussing matters relative to wages and to terms and 
conditions of employment and other matters of 
common interest. 

42. Dilution of Labour—The Company agrees that 
work of the class or grade that is being performed 
or job that is being filled by an employee at the 
time of the signing of this agreement. shall not be 
given to persons to whom the terms and conditions 
of this agreement do not apply. Ed.] 
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